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THE MYSTERIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—THE POOR CLERK FALLS IN AGAIN WITH 
THE MAN IN THE DREADNOUGHT COAT, 
Szverat days passed away before the poor clerk 
could resume the history of his Crooked Sixpence. 
Night after night, he sat in his watch-box at Peg- 
gram’s wharf, till the striking of the city clocks 
around warned him that the small hours of morn- 
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ing were near at hand. Then, hurrying through 
the deserted streets, he sought his solitary chamber 
only for his devotions and brief repose, to return 
on the morrow to the drudgery of his desk. 

He never complained. It may be that his em- 
ployers took advantage of his position, as his 
friendly landlord had hinted, and got much work 
out of him for little pay; but he never complained. 
Thankful for employment on any terms, and for a 
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roof to shelter him, he looked for neither consider- 
ation nor confidence; for, had he not forfeited both ? 
And so he drudged on. 

It happened, on one of these busy days.of labour, 
that the poor clerk had occasion to attend on one 
of his employers at the court of Old Bailey; and 
while waiting in the body of the court (his superior 
being closeted with lawyers), his attention was at- 
tracted by a prisoner at the bar, whose trial for a 
series of enormous frauds was then proceeding. It 
was with a saddened heart that our poor friend 
listened to the evidence, which, as it went on, fixed 
upon the accused the certainty of guilt; and yet 
was it with a grateful heart also. He was sad to 
think how, had strict justice been meted out to 
himself, many years ago, he might and would have 
been thus held up to public ignominy and degra- 
dation, and the certainty of punishment; grate- 
ful that mercy had then been exter ted to him; 
and more grateful still, that deep and lasting re- 
pentance had wrought in his soul, by God’s un- 
measurable grace, abhorrence and detestation and 
trembling dread of dishonesty in action, word, or 
thought. 

“ What will it be?” whispered a man close by, 
nudging his elbow familiarly. 

“ What will what be?” rejoined the poor clerk 
reluctantly, seeing that he could not avoid the 
whisperer. 

“ What! why, the sentence, to be sure,” returned 
the man contemptuously. He was a seedy, mouldy, 
unwholesome-looking man, of small size, who 
seemed in his proper element in that crowded 
stifling place, reeking with impure air as it was. 
“The sentence; will he have ten, fourteen, or 
twenty, or will it be a lifer? Three to two it’s 
twenty: bobs, you know,” he added. 

“T never lay wagers,” said the poor clerk, with 
2 look and tone of alarm. 

“Oh!” retorted the stranger, yet more con- 
temptuously, “that’s the dodge, isit? Well, you do 
look as if butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth ; 
never did sich a wicked thing, I'll be bound. Too 
good to live, you are, I should think.” 

Disgusted with the man’s low familiarity and 
brutal manners, the poor clerk availed himself of a 
movement in the crowd, and pushed on a few steps, 
thus unwittingly obtaining a fuller view of the 
prisoner at the bar, so as to catch a glimpse of his 
countenance. He knew him then; he recognised 
him as the man in the dreadnought coat, whom, 
not many months before, he had almost envied for 
the possession of so much tangible wealth—the 
man who had repaid his good offices so scornfully 
and with so much niggardliness. 

“God forgive me my weakness and folly!” ejacn- 
lated the poor clerk, turning away, and seeking 
freer air. “*‘I was envious at the foolish, when I 
saw the prosperity of the wicked;’ and I said, 
ion d I have cleansed my heart in vain;’ but 

‘surely thou didst set them in slippery places ; 
thou castest them down into destruction. Verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the carth!’” 

It was with chastened feelings, then, that our 
poor clerk, after many days, was about to resume 
his nocturnal occupation, and jot down another 





| portion of the story of his crooked friend, when he 


was interrupted by the tapping of Mr. Keenedce at 


his door. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER AND THE 
ADVERTISE MENT. 

“T covuLtp not come sooner, John,” said the little 

barber, inserting himself between the half-opened 

door and its post. ‘ But I don’t disturb yon, do 

L, John ?” 

“No, no; come in, my friend,” said the lonely 
man; and he laid down his pen, glad perhaps to 
be relieved for that night from his task. 

“Because,” said Mr. Keenedge, stepping forward, 
“T was afeard something had happened, John.” 

“ Happened !” 

“You see, I came up quiet for fear of disturbing 
you, and tapped at your door softly, John, and you 
never answered; and then I rapped again, louder, 
three times, and so I was afeard; there!” 

“Oh, there’s nothing the matter with me, you 
see; but I assure you I did not hear you knock. 
I was dreaming as usual, I suppose.” 

“Tt all comes of a empty stomick,” was on the 
little barber's lips; but he did mot say it. 

“It is too late for me to tell you the rest of my 
story to-night, Mr. Keenedge,” said John. 

“Yes, yes; I wasn’t thinking of it; but I couldn't 
come sooner, seeing as my customer I told you of 
in Street, lodging at Mrs. Brown’s, you know, 
sent for me an hour ago, to shave him and so forth.” 

“ Rather an unnsual hour, was it not?” remarked 
the poor clerk. 

The little barber nodded. “ He said so himself; 
but he was just starting off on a long journey bya 
night coach; and he couldm’t do without me, you 
see. Do you know,” comtinued Mr. Keenedge, 
speaking in a low voice, “I think there is some- 
thing mysterious about that customer ; he is not 
easy in his mind, like.” 

“ Happy for us if we always have reason to be. 
Mr. Keenedge,” said the poor clerk. 

“ And that’s true too, John. Well; and there's 
another thing makes me thimk——but look here; 
this will tell you, and perhaps you can make some- 
thing out of it more than Ican. It seems funny 
te me, it does.” And with this, Mr. Keenedge 
brought out from under cover of his apron a news- 
paper, some week or two old, spreading it on the 
table before his lodger. 

“You know,” said he, “some of my customers 
like to have a bit of news to look at when they are 
waiting for their turn; so I get ’em cheap when 
they’ve done duty elsewhere.” 

“Yes; but I should think by the time you get 
the papers, the news would be stale.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the little barber; “it 
answers uncommon, I do assure you, perwiding | 
don’t get a radical for a customer. Such as them 
erumbles now and then to be sure, because there's 
nothink fresh ; but grumbling’s their business, you 
know, so if comes in at one ear and gocs out at ‘the 
other with me. But that isn’t it, ‘John. Look 
there ;” and Mr. Keenedgoe Jaid his finger on the 
paper, and indicated the following advertisoment. 

“Tf J. T3., who left-the town of G more than 
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twenty years ago, and was afterwards clerk in a 
mercantile house in London, but whose present 
residence is unknown, will apply personally, or by 
letter, to X. Y. Z. at Mrs Brown’s, Street, 
near ——— Square, London, he will hear of some- 
thine to his advantage. Or, any one giving infor- 
mation at this address, which shall lead to the dis- 
covery of the said J. B., will be liberally rewarded.” 

Had Mr. Keenedge been very observant, he might 
have seen a slight tremor and paleness visible on 
the poor clerk’s countenance, as he read; but it 
passed away. 

“ What is there so remarkable about this adver- 
tisement, Mr. Keenedge?” he asked, composedly. 

“ Why, don’t you see, John ?” demanded the bar- 
ber: “*X. Y. Z., at Mrs. Brown’s, Street, near 
—- Square,’ that must be my customer there, 
that went off last night so sudden, nobody knows 
where; leastways, he didn’t tell me where he was 
a-going, only ‘I’m a-going off by the night coach,’ 
says he. That’s the very man, John, depend on 
it; for Mrs. Brown hasn’t another lodger, you see.” 

“True; it must be him, as you say. Well, per- 
haps he has had some information about this J. B., 
and so is gone to meet him. He did not say any- 
thing about returning, I suppose.” 

“Nothink; only, says he, ‘If I should come 
back, Mr. Keenedge, I shall want you to attend 
me as usual, but it’s very uncertain;’ and he 
seemed very down, he did.” 

“Ah, well, it does not signify to us, does it, Mr. 
Keenedge ?” said the poor clerk, relapsing into a 
dreamy mood; and when he raised his eyes again, 
the little barber and the newspaper had quietly 
disappeared. 

“J. B., who left the town of G—— more than 
twenty years ago,” said the poor clerk to himself, 
when he had ascertained that he was alone. “That 
is meant for me, perhaps; I am afraid it is, though 
there are many J. B.’s in the world. But if it 
should be meant for me, who is this X. Y. Z.? 
Why, the man who tempted me—my evil genius. 
He told me we should meet again, and that, when 
he returned from transportation, he would find me 
out if I were above-ground or under. God, in 
mercy, preserve me from that man!” he ejaculated, 
while cold perspiration broke out on his forehead, 
and stood there in drops. “This is what I have 
always feared; and what of itself, had there been 
no other reason, would have justified me in con- 
cealing my name, even from Mr. Keenedge, kind 
and honourable as he is. 

“Tt is well,’ continued the poor clerk, “that 
Mr. Keenedge has no suspicion of my being the 
J.B. of that advertisement; and I must not let 
him know it. No, no.” 

The poor clerk’s prayers were very carnest that 
night: “Lead us not into temptation ; but deliver 
us from evil !” 








CHAPTER XXVI.—THE POOR CLERK GOES ON WITH IITs 
OWN HISTORY. 

A FEW more evenings passed away; and the poor 

} se : . 

clerk made no farther progress in the work which 

had for some time past occupied him. It may very 


well be that the alarm which had been given him 
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by the information of his friendly landlord, coupled 
with the advertisement he had read, disinclined him 
for other and lighter thoughts. Certain it is, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that his old tempter, 
Owen, was treading closely on his heels; and that, 
sooner or later, he should fall into the hands of 
his enemy. No wonder, then, that the poor clerk 
laid aside his pen, and the voice of his crooked 
friend seemed to have died away in silence. 

He did not forget, however, that he owed his 
kind landlord the remainder of his own history ; 
and one night, after pushing back his table, and 
stirring up his fire to a cheerful blaze (for it was a 
cold blustering night), he waited his customary tap 
at the door. 

He had not long to wait. True to his appoint- 
ment, and punctually as the clock struck ten, Mr. 
Keenedge made his appearance; and after a few 
preliminaries, the poor clerk thus addressed his 
visitor, after vainly trying to recover the thread of 
his narrative. 

“Where was it I left off the other evening, 
Mr. Keenedge ?” 

“ Well, you remember, John, it was soon after 
you got to London, and fell in with 

“True, true; that young man—Owen I called 
him; yes, I can go on now. 

“Tt is no excuse for me, Mr. Keenedge,” the poor 
clerk began, “ that I was after a time drawn into 
almost all evil: by the bad companionship of Owen. 
I was already prepared to enter, with the ardour of 
a young beginner not yet sated with dissipation, 
into every scene of profligacy and vice into which 
he svas equally willing to lead me. But I did this 
secretly; at first, indeed, I resisted his enticements, 
for my poor father’s death, with the attendant cir- 
cumstances, had given me a shock which I had not 
got over on my first arrival in™London. Owen 
found this out, discovered that I must be craftily 
led, and, as I think I told you, he threw a veil over 
his darkest deformities. 

“The first temptation he threw in my way was 
the theatre. He learned that this recreation and 
amusement—innocent recreation and _ profitable 
amusement he called it—was new to me, arid he 
promised me mental gratification. I had at that 
time been some weeks in London, and, unhappily, 
at his solicitation, I accompanied him to the theatre. 
I have never yet forgotten—I suppose I shall never 
forget—the mad excitement that seized upon me 
there. 

“ Excitement! yes, it was excitement; but un- 
holy, my friend. Nothing but evil could come of 
it. Evil did come of it.” 

“To be sure it did, John,” interposed Mr. Keen- 
edge; “them’s bad things, them play-houses.” 

“So, at least, I found them, my good friend,” 
resumed the poor clerk, “though I was ignorant 
at the time of all the mischief they can do. But, 
ignorant or not, I needed no persuasion from Owen 
to induce me to go again and again, until I became 
a regular though a stealthy playgoer. That is to 
say, I took care that my employers did not come to 
the knowledge of how I spent so many of my leisure 
evenings. 

“Alas! my friend, this was only one of the 
ccec2 
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temptations into which I fell. From the theatre it 
was but a step to the tavern, and from the tavern 
to the gaming-house. Here again, Owen gradually 
unmasking himself, was my guide and leader. At 
an early stage of our acquaintance, I had told him 
of my fondness for billiards. and boasted of my 
skill. Strange to say, however, he did not im- 
mediately gratify my longings for a return to this 
eld excitement of mine. On the contrary, he 
assumed the tone of a mentor, and warned me that 
I should find my boasted skill no match for the 
superior practice of a London billiard-table. My 
vanity was piqued by this implied taunt, and I 
insisted upon atrial. Here was another coil wound 
around me. 

“But why do I tell you all this?” groaned the 
lonely man, in self-abasement. ‘‘ Facilis est des- 
census averni;’ that is to say, the downward path 
is easy: it is the return that is up-hill work and 
hard.” 

“True, John, true,” said the little barber, com- 
miseratingly. 

“TI have found it so,” continued the poor clerk; 
“but I will not speak of this now. It is enough 
that for many months—nay, for years, I will not 
say how many, I plunged deeply into what I then 
called pleasure—the pleasures of sin.” 

“Which are only for a season, John. 
says so.” 

“ And experience confirms it. 
son ;’ it is quite true. 

“Tn all this time,” continued the poor clerk, “I 
kept up a fair outward show. My employers were 
ignorant of my proceedings, and as I had a strong 
constitution, which was not immediately affected by 
dissipation and short nights of rest, and as I had 
at that time abundant energy, I managed to get 
through my daily-duties, which were not very heavy, 
to their satisfaction. Perhaps it is true also—I 
think it is—that I had natural talents for business, 
which recommended me to their favour; the 
greater disgrace, and shame, and dishonour to me, 
that I perverted those talents and abused that 
confidence. 

“In all this time, too, I kept up and improved 
my acquaintance with Ellen and her friends, until 
it ripened into friendship, and I could speak of love 
—base that I was to harbour such a feeling for one 
so pure and unselfish, knowing myself to be what, 
if she had known me to be, would have filled her 
with horror. But I did speak of love, and was 
accepted.” The poor clerk’s voice trembled here, 
and for a moment or two he was silent. 

* Perhaps you had better not talk about that, 
John,” said Mr. Keenedge, softly; but the solitary 
soon regained his composure, and went on with his 
story. 

* At that time,” he continued, “ I seemed to have 
three separate existences; no, not that, so muchas, 
let me rather say, two masks, which I wore in turn 
over my real character. The first was my business 
mask, which I put on, day after day, when I went 
into the counting-house, and which I wore very 
easily; the second was that which I put on when 
in the presence of my serious friends and of Ellen ; 
and, would you believe it, Mr. Keenedge? there 
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were times when I almost persuaded myself that 
these were my real features—that I loved virtue 
and goodness—ay, that I was virtuous and good! 
Fool that I was; it was only when I scoured the 
town with Owen and such as he, and drank at the 
foul spring of polluted pleasures, that I appeared 
to be as I was. 

“ You wonder, perhaps,” continued the speaker, 
“that I was able for any length of time to carry 
on this concealment successfully. There is nothing 
strange in this, however. Of all the people one 
meets in the world, how many are there, do you 
think, who are just what they seem to be?” 

“Not many, John, I am afeard,” said the little 
barber, reflectively; “no, not many. ‘There’s a 
many people that’s only like play-actors all their 
lives, playing many parts, and none of ’em real. 
It oughtn’t to be, though, John; and by and by all 
the stage-dresses and masks will be throwed off 
and burnt up.” 

“True, my friend; and it will be a mercy if the 
actors themselves survive the great conflagration. 
But, as I was saying, for a time my masks and 
stage dresses seemed to serve my purpose indif- 
ferently well. My employers promoted me, and 
put me into a position of trust—partly because 
they really thought me worthy of it, and partly, as 
I told you, because one of them had known and 
respected my father. And Ellen——but I will not 
speak of this. 

“T should tell you that during this time of which 
Iam speaking, the small patrimony which had fallen 
to my share came into my hands, and gave me the 
means for a short time of following my dangerous 
and profligate pursuits. It did not last long: be 
sure of that; and my companion Owen knew, per- 
haps better than I, how it disappeared. 

“T may also add, that it was in these few years 
of my dissolute life that death wrought in our family 
the havoc of which I have spoken. Sisters and 
brothers were swept away. I alone was left—dry 
and sere branch that I was. That* these repeated 
bereavements produced no effect on my mind, I will 
not affirm. They made me melancholy enough; 
and, for a time, as each one occurred, they staved 
me off from my grosser pleasures. 

“But it was only that I might return to them 
again with renewed zest. You know, Mr. Keenedge, 
where wicked persons returning, after a short ab- 
stinence, to their sins, are likened to dogs returning 
to their vomit, or as swine that were washed to 
their wallowing in the mire. The similitude is un- 
savoury; but it is a true one, my friend. I know 
what it means. 

“ But my wild life was to receive another check, 
which, if I had not been a besotted fool, would have 
turned my feet, at once and for ever, from the 
shameful path in which they were treading. 

“TI read in a book the other day, Mr. Keenedge, 
something like this: ‘A man cannot long pass, even in 
this world, for what he is not. Somehow or other, 
he will come to find himself weighed and measured. 
He will pass among his fellows for what he is worth, 
and for nothing more: if he is worthless, the dis- 
covery will sooner or later be made.’ I dont 
know,” continued the poor clerk, modestly ané 
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dubiously, “ whether this holds good in every case. 
This book,” laying his hand on his Bible, “tells us 
that ‘some men’s sins go before them to judgment, 
and some men’s follow after.’ But it held good in 
mine; and my only wonder is now, that I wore the 
mask so long without its falling off or slipping aside. 

“T never knew who was the informant; but Ellen 
heard of my profligacies—of some of them, at lcast ; 
and her friends heard of them too. Unsuspicious 
and loving as she was, she did not at first believe 
what she heard. She knew how censorious the 
world is, and she set it all down to envy and malice. 
Her friends, however, were more suspicious, and 
they would have persuaded her to renounce me at 
once. 

“Tt was not in her nature to do this; but neither 
was it in her nature to conceal from me the rumours 
which, if she had fully believed them, would have 
stricken her with shame and horror. She frankly 
told me what had been said against me; and I de- 
clared that it was all slander—that an enemy had 
done it. 

“T will not prolong this part of my story, Mr. 
Keenedge,” continued the poor clerk; “let me only 
say that, though Ellen firmly believed me then, and 
would have defended me—as indeed she did—from 
the busy tongues which, when once they began, did 
not cease to whisper to my disadvantage, the time 
was not long in coming when she could no longer 
disbelieve or defend. And then she wept over me, 
prayed for me, warned and entreated me; while I, 
weak, besotted, and base that I was, confessing in 
part my faults, extenuating some, and denying 
others, promised to abandon evil companionships 
and evil practices, and escaped from her presence 
—to plunge deeper into vice than before. 

“This could not last long, my friend. It did not. 
IfI had been at that time earnest in my professed 
resolution to reform, so many chains of habit and 
companionship were fastened to my soul and cir- 
cumstances, that escape was all but impossible. 
But I was not earnest. I loved sin, though I did 
not like its bitter fruit. 

“No, it did not last long,” repeated the penitent; 
“and I can thank God now, who permitted my sin 
to be its own punishment, and to bring me to 
deserved ruin, that he might, by his own Almighty 
grace, save my soul from destruction. But this 
part of my story must be for another night.” Say- 
ing this, the poor clerk relapsed into silence, broken 
only when he rose to clasp the hand of his friendly 
companion, and to bid him farewell. 

Had Mr. Keenedge, after this, softly returned, 
and listened at the closed door of his lodger (which, 
however, he would have scorned), he might have 
heard the poor clerk bemoaning himself thus :— 
“Trou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Turn thou 
me, and I shall be turned; for thou art the Lord 
my God. Surely after that I was turned, I re- 
pented; and after that I was instructed, I smote 
upon my thigh: I was ashamed, yea, even con- 
founded, because I did bear the reproach of my 
youth.” And then, a livelier, happier strain might 
have been heard—a strain of gratitude and hope: 
“O Lord, I will praise thee: though thou wast 
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angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and 
thou comfortedst me. Behold, God is my salva- 
tion: I will trust, and not be afraid: for the Lord 
JEHOVAH is my strength, and my song: He also is 
become my salvation.” 


THE HOUSE OF SAXE COBURG. 


PART IT. 


Let us return to the fortunes of that Ferdinand, 
the elder brother of the Duchess of Kent and of 
Leopold, who married the heiress of an Austrian 
nobleman, and went by the name of the Count of 
Coburg-Kohary. He died, in 1851, at the age of 
sixty-six; but long before that time his children 
had extended the family reputation and power by 
creating some brilliant alliances. 

Both the kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula 
have in this century had the very singular fortune 
of being subjected to the rule of infant queens. In 
each, the ancient law of succession was changed to 
keep out male heirs of absolutist tendencies; in 
each, the influence of other European governments 
was brought to bear, in order to set the female 
sovereign on the throne; and in each, after a pro- 
tracted and sanguinary contest, the cause of the 
female, which was regarded as that of constitu- 
tional liberty, has ultimately triumphed. With 
the case of Spain we have no immediate concern. 
Portugal, however, which has become an appendage 
of the Coburg family, belongs to this history. 
The young queen, Donna Maria da Gloria, de- 
scendant of a line of kings of the House of Bra- 
ganza, was born at Rio Janciro, the capital of 
Brazil, where her family had retired to escape the 
troubles of the peninsula on Buonaparte’s invasion. 
On the death of her grandfather, her father, Don 
Pedro, thought it wise to separate the crowns of 
Portugal and Brazil, and therefore abdicated the 
former in her favour, retaining the latter for 
himself. She was sent across the Atlantic to gain 
possession of her European kingdom as best she 
might—the commencement of her stormy career. 
This was in 1828, when she was nine years old. 
The writer witnessed her landing and reception at 
Falmouth, and her cause was warmly espoused in 
this country, which was then in the hey-day of 
enthusiasm for the extension of liberalism abroad. 

It was not till 1833, after some years of struggle, 
in which she was supported by English arms, 
that her cause prevailed over that of her uncle, 
Don Miguel, and she was really seated on the 
throne. An uneasy throne it continued to be for 
many years. At the beginning of 1835, a husband 
was found for her in the Duke of Leuchtenburg, 
son of Eugene Beauharnais, the stepson of the first 
Napoleon. Within two months he died, after a 
very short illness, being carried off by quinsey. 
It was necessary, for the security of the throne, to 
seek a successor to him. Ferdinand, a boy of 


nineteen, the eldest son of the Duke of Coburg- 
Kohary, of the same name, was selected for the 
post, and in April, 1836, became the second hus- 
Fortune smiled on 
He continued 


band of a widow of seventeen. 
him more than on his predecessor. 
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King, nominally, to her death, in November, 1858 ; 
King-Regent to his son for two years longer; and 
now, we may suppose, enjoys the position of King- 
Father. Although he has not been popular with 
the Portuguese, yet the country has for some years 
been gradually tranquillizing. Liberal institutions 
are preserved, the nation is enjoying a striking 
freedom from intestine commotions, and the little 
we now hear of Portuguese politics may be safely 
accepted as an index that, under the guidance of 
Coburg common sense, the constitutional machinery 
is working with but little friction. His eldest son 
is Pedro v, King of Portugal, a young man of pro- 
mise, now twenty-two years of age, who married, in 
the spring of 1858, a princess of Hohenzollern, one 
of those small German States which were absorbed 
into the Prussian dominions a few years ago. If 
portraits are to be trusted, he chose a bride con- 
spicuous for her personal charms. Yet, young 
and lovely as was Queen Stephanie, she was carried 
off, in July of last year, by an affection of the 
throat, said to be the prevalent diphtheria. He 
has two sisters and four brothers, the eldest of 
whom, the Duke of Oporto, is not uncommonly 
mentioned in the columns of our “ Court Journal,” 
and, consequently, is a favourite subject of specu- 
lation with the fair sex. 

But the Count of Coburg-Kohary had other 
children to marry besides the King-Consort of 
Portugal. His youngest son, Leopold, now thirty- 
five, is in the army of Bavaria, and still unmarried ; 
but the two others, Augustus and Victoria, united 
themselves with a family at that time one of the 
most powerftl in Europe, though now it is dwell- 
ing in the shade. 

It may be that the House of Orleans is reaping 
the happiness of privacy after having tasted and 
known the hollowness of all the splendour and 
worship that surround royalty; however that be, 
for nearly eighteen years, from 1830 to 1848, no 
family filled a larger space in the admiring eyes of 
Europe. ‘The father, with all his faults, was a man 
of pre-eminent ability, and few anticipated that he 
would suffer the crown of France to slip from his 
grasp. Accordingly, alliances were eagerly sought 
with him, and, in more than one instance, he used 
them for political aggrandisement. He had already 
given one daughter to King Leopold, and in 1840 
his second son, the Duke of Nemours, who, accord- 
ing to some, might have saved the throne in 1848, 
married Victoria, daughter of the Count of Coburg- 
Kohary, and sister of the Portuguese King-Consort. 
She bore him four children, and sank, about two 
years ago, at the early age of thirty-five. Her 
eldest son, who bears the name of Count of En, is 
a lad of eighteen. He served with the Spanish 
army in the recent war with Morocco. 

Three years after Victoria’s marriage, her brother 
Augustus strengthened the union by marrying 
Clementine, Louis Philippe’s youngest daughter. 
Four children have been the result of this mar- 
riage. We have thus seen how the Catholic branch 
carried out the destinies of the family in its alli- 
ances; and although, in one direction, no important 
results have ensued, in the other it has given them 





the possession of a European throne. 





SAXE COBURG. 


But there is another branch of the House of 
Coburg, which we have not mentioned, which 
claims notice from its near relationship to our gra- 
cious sovereign. When Victoria, the mother of our 
queen, came to this country, the bride of Edward 
Duke of Kent, she was the widow of a German 
mediatized prince. The princes of Leiningen had 
formerly been independent sovereigns ; but, in the 
political changes of time, they had been reduced 
from that position, their lands absorbed into the 
neighbouring larger principalities, and themselves 
converted into ordinary nobility. A great many 
medieval states had been treated in this way: the 
only wonder is, that so many of them are still sur- 
viving. The possessions of the House of Leiningen 
are apparently pretty extensive, existing in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, in Bavaria, and in Hesse. 
The Duchess of Kent, by her first husband, had two 
children. Charles, the eldest, half-brother of our 
queen, was only ten years old whem his father died. 
He succeeded him as Prince of Leiningen, and died 
at the latter end of 1856, at the age fifty-two. He 
left two sons, the younger of whom is in the Aus- 
trian service, while the elder, Ernest, who succeeded 
his father as Prince of Leiningen, is a commander 
in the British navy, and saw service in the Black 
Sea during our war with Russia. He married, in 
the autumn of last year, a princess of Baden, 
younger sister of the Duchess of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, wife of his cousin, Duke Ernest the second; 
another sister has married the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia. The Prince of Leiningen and his bride 
are resident in this country, occupying a cottage in 
the Isle of Wight, near the marine residence of their 
royal aunt. 

The other child of the Duchess of Kent, who is 
half-sister of Queen Victoria, is still living: She 
is the wife of Ernest, Prince of Hohenlohe Langen- 
burg, another of the mediatized principalities of 
Germany. She has a family of three sons and two 
daughters; one daughter has married, about three 
years ago, the son of that Prince of Schleswig Ho!- 
stein Augustenburg, who was so unfortunately 
mixed up with the Schleswig Holstein war. Of the 
sons, the official ardour is variously distributed ; the 
eldest being in the Wurtemberg military service: 
the second in that of Austria, having the honour 
of attending his imperial master at Villafranca ; 
while the third is that Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, 
who is known and esteemed as an active officer in 
our navy. 

The living descendants of Duke Francis, who 
died rather more than half a century ago, amount 
to at least fiftyin number. As we have seen, they 
occupy various positions in worldly rank. In high 
families, as in humbler ones, there will be some 
members rising in wealth and influence, others who 
scarcely maintain their position, and others who 
decline in the social scale. Saxe Coburg is no ex- 
ception; and yet it is doubtful if any family coul¢ 
be pointed out, so large a proportion of whose 
members have in so few years risen to positions 
of influence in the world. Fifty years ago, they 
held only an unimportant German duchy ; now they 
occupy, in addition, the thrones of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and of Belgium, and are intimately allied 
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by marriage with the Houses of Austria, Prussia, 
and the Orleans family of France. 

What has given them this position? Is it mere 
accident, or do they possess any intrinsic qualities 
by which they have earned it? This question is not 
very difficult to answer. In the first place, they 
have the advantage of good personal appearance. 
Nature has endowed them, we will not say with 
beauty, but with handsome and pleasing persons. 
It is only the shallow philosopher that will laugh 
at this, and suppose it can have nought to do with 
success in Europe. Not so; it materially assists 
in winning the esteem of mankind, and on the 
esteem of our fellows all political prosperity rests. 

But we must look farther: personal appearance 
alone will not command position andinfluence. If 
we cast the eye over the career of the family, we 
shall observe that they have been generally suc- 
cessful in the exercise of their parental duties. All 
parents know how difficult these duties are to fulfil ; 
and in high stations, where temptations are abun- 
dant, the difficulties must be greater. Yet the 
Coburgs have succeeded in training their young 
so as to make of them worthy men and worthy 
women, fitted for the business of life. This 
redounds greatly to their credit, and has materially 
strengthened the position of the: family. 

But a third quality of the Coburgs is no less 
conspicuous; and that is, their strong common 
sense. They have not earned military distinction, 
they have not made scientific discoveries; neither 
literature nor art make any of them their slaves; 
they cannot be said to have exhibited brilliant genius 
int ay department; and yet, in the business of their 
lives, they show a prudence and discretion which 
have been the prime causes of their success. Wit- 
ness the able manner with which Leopold has acted 
the part of constitutional monarch in Belgium, re- 
minding us of our William 11, who had a similar, 
and hardly more difficult position, a century and a 
half ago. Witness the excellent sense displayed 
by our sovereign in her sometimes rather delicate 
dealings with the chiefs of political parties. Wit- 
ness the sound judgment which has shown itself 
in the addresses of the Prince Consort, as philan- 
thropist and as patron of science and art. Wit- 
ness, too, the tranquil state of Portugal, over which 
Coburg influence has presided for more than twenty 
years. It is clear, then, that as a family they pos- 
sess strong common sense—a common sense that 
enables them to appreciate and adapt themselves 
to the circumstances by which they are surrounded ; 
still more, a common sense that enables them to do, 
what Louis Napoleon boasts of—to understand the 
character of the age. And perhaps they under- 
stand it better than his Imperial Highness. He 
has cast in his lot with universal suffrage and des- 
potism ; they with constitutional monarchy and re- 
presentative institutions. Jt remains to be seen 
which is the correct reading. 

The events that followed 1848 were a serious 
blow to the liberal cause; and one ill effect has been 
that the Coburgs, as if losing faith in their princi- 
ples, have begun to ally themselves with absolute 
courts, such as Austria. The temptation is great; 
but to proceed far in this direction will be fatal to 





the popularity, and sooner or later to the influence, 
of the family. They will cease to represent the 
liberal cause; they will no longer be allied with the 
principle of progress, which, however much it be 
retarded and thrown back, must eventually crush 
all resistance in its sure but gradual advance. 
Herein consists the danger to the House of Coburg, 
and it is a danger incident to all who sit long upon 
athrone. It is that of forgetting the people by 
whom the throne is supported, and for whose wel- 
fare it exists. So far, the House of Coburg has not 
fallen into this grave and irredeemable fault. So 
far, they have lent themselves to the service of 
mankind, and are reaping the fruit in the approba- 
tion and esteem of the civilized world. So far, 
they are identified with liberal policy. So far, they 
represent that large and moderate class of society, 
who struggle to preserve the blessings of freedom 
without its excesses, and save mankind without 
subjecting it to military dictatorship. Therefore it 
is that the family of Saxe Coburg are prospering; 
for these reasons they hold the prominent place 
they do in the councils of Europe; and whatever 
the future may have in store for them, they are for 
ever associated with our century, and history will 
make honourable mention of their names. 





RAILWAY BRIDGES AND VIADUCTS. 


THE number of bridges in the country has been 
enormously multiplied by the railways. The South 
Eastern line has not less than 141; the South 
Western, 188; and the London and Birmingham, 
270. It was ascertained in 1847, that, for every 
mile of railway constructed up to that time, from 
two to four bridges had been built, many of them 
hundreds of feet in length, of great height, solidity, 
and cost. The vast majority are, however, of the 
smaller class, leading the lines over canals, over or 
under the common roads and narrow field com- 
munications. They were at first wholly of brick or 
stone, according to the district; but it was soon 
found more economical to erect them by means of 
cast-iron girders, laid from one abutment to the 
other. It is frequently the case that railways in- 
tersect existing communications at an oblique angle, 
in which case, to preserve the straightness of the 
line, the arch of the bridge is placed obliquely to 
the abutments. These ingenious structures are 
styled “skew bridges,” of which there are many 
beautiful examples in brick, stone, and ironwork. 
Improvements in themanufacture of iron, together 
with increased facilities of transit, led to its use and 
extensive employment in building bridges. The 
first in the kingdom was constructed over the 
Severn, at Colebrook Dale, about the year 1780. 
It consists of five cast-iron arched ribs, nearly 
semicircular, with uprights of the same material, 
upon which the roadway is carried. Another 
example, on a different plan of construction, was 
soon afterwards carried over the river Weir at Sun- 
derland—a single arch, bold and elegant, remarkable 
for its span of 200 feet, which it was then thought 
could not be surpassed. Vauxhall Bridge, London, 
is said to be the lightest of its kind in Europe; but 
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the one at Southwark is the largest and finest iron- 
arched erection in existence. It crosses the Thames 
with three arches, the central one being 240 feet in 
span, and the two side ones 210 feet. 

The use of iron admitted of the construction of 
bridges upon the suspension principle, which com- 





BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES AT MAIDENHEAD.* 


bine lightness, elegance, and cheapness; can be 
built expeditiously, and be stretched across chan- 
nels in which it is impossible, from the rapidity of 
the current, the altitude of the banks, and other 
obstacles, to erect piers for an arched bridge. ‘The 
principle is as old as the spider’s web, and has 
long been practically applied by rude tribes. They 
form ropes of rushes, or leathern thongs; stretch 
as many of them as are necessary between trees or 
posts on opposite banks; connect and cover them 
so as to make a slight pathway; and thus pass 
over the chasms of the Andean and Himalayan 
mountains. About a century ago, a bridge of iron 
wire was suspended over the Tees, near Durham, 
which served for foot passengers; another, in 1816, 
was hung over Gala Water at Galashiels, to establish 
communication between different parts of a manu- 
factory; and a third was stretched across the Tweed 
at King’s Meadows. But it was generally sup- 
posed that such structures were not applicable to 
the active and heavy traffic of a commercial country ; 
and notwithstanding Telford’s splendid achievement 
at the Menai Strait, probably no suspension bridge 
could be constructed to bear permanently the load 
that is hourly passing every day over London 
Bridge. 

The Menai Strait has since been spanned by a 
bolder and more novel highway—the Britannia 





* This is said to be the boldest bridge ever constructed; the 
actual pressure at the crown of the arch being about one-third 
of that which would begin to injure the cohesive strength of the 
material of which it is composed. In ordinary bridge building, 
one-twentieth of such pressure is considered advisable for safety. 
The bridge crosses the Thames, and under it may be indistinctly 
seen the celebrated Bray church. Brunel was the engineer. The 
two large arches are each 128 feet wide, and only rise twenty-four 
feet three inches, The bridge is of brick, 


RAILWAY BRIDGES AND VIADUCTS. 


Tubular Bridge—one of the most wonderful achieve. 
ments in the annals of scientific and mechanical] 
enterprise. 

A tubular bridge, upon the suspension principle, 
in some points more extraordinary than the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, has since been thrown across the 





BRIDGE OVER THEI TAMAR AT SALTASH, 


river Tamar, at Saltash, by Mr. Brunel, for the line 
of the Cornwall Railway. The whole structure 
consists of nineteen spans or arches. Seventeen 
of these are wider than the widest arches of W'est- 
minster Bridge, and were constructed with com- 
paratively little difficulty, as they merely lead from 
the hills on either side to the edge of the water. 
The other two overleap the river, 900 feet wide, 
resting upon a pier in the centre, the erection of 
which is the prime feature of the work. There 
was no natural rock left bare by the ebbing tide, as 
in the case of the Britannia, to serve as a founda- 
tion, while some seventy feet of sea-water, with 
twenty feet of mud and gravel, lay between the 
engineer and a firm basis. A coffer-dam for such 
a depth, and in such a tide-way, was out of the 
question ; but, by a most ingenious application of 
the coffer-dam principle, what seemed an insuper- 
able obstacle was at last overcome. An immense 
wrought-iron cylinder, 100 feet high, and 37 feet 
in diameter, weighing upwards of 300 tons, was 
made and sunk exactly on the spot whence the 
masonry was to rise; and the water having been 
pumped out, the workmen descended to clear away 
the mud and gravel from the subjacent rock. A 
noble pile of granite was built within the cylinder, 
up to the level of the water, as a foundation for 
four ponderous columns of iron, octagon in shape, 
which form the visible pier. The total length of 
the structure from end to end is 2240 feet, very 
nearly half a mile, and 300 feet longer than the 
entire stretch of the Britannia Bridge. It was 
opened by the Prince Consort in May, 1859, and is 
called the Albert Bridge. 

Structures raised to carry a roadway across 4 
valley, with or without a stream, in order to avoid 
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the acclivities, or over a plain, to acquire a certain 
level, take the name of viaducts, and when arched, 
are, properly speaking, viaduct-bridges. They have 
peen constructed in great numbers and of vast 
magnitude, to meet the necessities of railways, and 


BRIDGE OVER THE BRENTFORD AND GREAT WESTERN JUNCTION.* 


are commonly resorted to where a high level has to 
be gained, and materials for an embankment may 
be scarce. The whole of the London and Green- 
wich Railway may be said to be one viaduct, con- 
sisting of 878 arches; but their span, of 18 feet, 
and height of 20, are very inferior when compared 
with some subsequent examples. Once of the most 
beautiful and magnificent carries the Chester and 
Shrewsbury Railway across the vale of Llangollen, 
at the height of 150 feet above the level of the Dee, 
upon 19 arches of 90 feet span. The outline of this 
work gives grace to the structure without impair- 
ing its strength. Viewed from beneath, its bold 
proportions are very striking, and seen from any 
point, its chaste style and attractive finish excite 
admiration. With the exception of the entradocs 
of the arches, which are composed of a blue kind of 
brick, the whole is built of stone, of a rich and 
effective colour. But the Tweed Viaduct, taking 
into account its greater length, while not so lofty, 
is the largest stone viaduct in the world, and was 
constructed under greater natural difficulties, owing 
to the apparently hopeless task, at first, of securing 
4 firm foundation in the loose sandy strata. It 
contains upwards of a million cubic feet of masonry, 
and in the inner portions of the arches there are 





* This is perhaps the closest specimen of engineering in the 
World, It was necessary at.almost the same point for the railway 
to dip beneath the road from Hounslow to Hanwell, and also under, 
ata smaller depth, the Grand Junction Canal. An ordinary en- 
smeer would have made two bridges; it is, however, very cleverly 
united in one. There is another bridge showing similzr skill, near 
Ambergate, on the Midland Railway. The railway crosses a small 
Tiver, and is itselfat the same point crossed by the Cromford Canal; 
4road which runs parallel with the railway (and is also crossed by 
the canal) in its turn, a few yards farther on, goes under the rail- 
Way and over the river, 
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two millions and a half of bricks. Upon the com- 
pletion of the work, in August, 1850, it was opened 
by the Queen, on her annual tour to Scotland, 
who ordered it to be called the Royal Border 
Bridge.* 





RAILWAY VIADUCT ©VER THE TWEED AT BERWICK, 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER IX.—LIONS OF THE BLACK COUNTRY, 


THERE was excitement prevailing in the L. R. 
parsonage, for a pic-nic was on foot, and we were 
all agog preparing for it. When I say a pic-nic, 
I would not for a moment be understood to mean 
one of your ordinary, common-place, every-day sort 
of affairs, to a castle, or a wood, or a field, or a hill. 
We were going down a coalpit—a pit belonging to 
our friend Mr. Greystone—and down which he 
graciously purposed himself to accompany us. He 
had become a frequent visitor at the vicarage, and 
the interest he took in Mr. Barry’s garden was 
wonderful. 

“T must have you down a pit, Miss Ingram,” 
he had said more than once; “you would never 
forgive yourself if you left the Black Country 
without seeing all the lions.” 

I think she would, for she was an arrant coward, 
but of course, under such circumstances, had nothing 
for it but to be “ most anxious ;” “so curious about 
the working of the pit.” “ Did the coal lie in lumps 
at the bottom, ready to be drawn up, or had it to 
be cutout?” “ Yes, indeed, she must go down and 
learn all about it; there was nothing she liked so 
much as exploring.” 

Well, everything was arranged, the pic-nic 
agreed upon, and the day fixed. I may remark, 
that only the “nic” was to be in the mine; the 
“pick” was to come off afterwards, at Mr. Grey- 
stone’s house, as more conducive to appetite. 





* “Our Home Islands. Their Public Works.” By the Rev. T. 
Milner, w.A., F.R.G.S., & most interesting volume, published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 
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“To what depth are you going to take us?” 
was my inquiry, as Mr. Greystone drove up in his 
phaeton for the ladies, leaving myself and Mr. 
Barry to trudge it on foot to our place of 
rendezvous. 

“Oh, it’s not avery deep pit—about one hundred 
and ten yards: we have nothing intensely profound 
about here; you must go to West Bromwich for 
the out-and-outers.” 

« And how far does it extend beneath ?” 

“ Less than three hundred yards. You see, the 
fact is, we dare not penetrate very far—it would 
not be safe with a surface so broken up as ours is; 
now, I have pits in Derbyshire where they drive 
more than twice the distance we could venture 
here; and of course, where we can, we are glad to 
do it, since it saves the expense of sinking new 
shafts.” 

To those who have never been in a mining dis- 
trict, I fear I can eonvey very vague and hazy 
ideas, in trying to describe our visit to the coal 
mine. I can tell you of its framework and its 
“gear,” which is the term used to denote its 
various tacklings and accoutrements; I can point 
out to you the shaft, its gaping mouth, twenty-one 
feet in circumference. the triangular framework of 
wood immediately above it, with its “ pulley wheel,” 
which does the business of ascent and descent. I 
can show you, in vision, the “skip ” suspended 
from the pulley-wheel, and ready for its journey 
downwards, observing that it does not here take 
the form of a basket, or car, nor is at all confined 
at the sides, but is simply a plain piece of board, 
“knit at the four corners” by means of chains. 
There are the chains and pulleys extending from 
the shaft, supported upon high posts, to where 
the engine-house stands at a distance, sometimes 
of twenty, sometimes nearer a hundred yards, with 
its ever moving wheel, and that restless spirit 
within it which governs and impels the whole 
machinery. There are the high embankments of 
cinder and rubbish, always to be found near the 
entrance to amine; the “ hovel,’ with those crouch- 
ing in it, who wait either to descend themselves, or 
to speak with those who come up; the bright fire, 
which sheds an air of comfort even over so wretched 
a building; and then I ask you, my lively and in- 
telligent friend, whether you see the thing in your 
mind’s eye, or have any real notion at all of what 
it is like. 

If you have, at least from my description, I con- 
gratulate you on being a person of quick parts and 
comprehension, and beg you will picture to yourself 
as many as you please of these engine-houses, with 
their accompaniments, scattered at intervals over 
the afflicted country, and you certainly will not err 
in imagining the number greater than it is. Bear 
in mind, too, that from each tall chimney volleys 
of black smoke are issuing, and that the name we 
employ to denominate the machinery of a pit, worked 
by steam-engine, instead of horse and wheel, as in 
former days, is the somewhat capricious one of 
* whimsy.” 

Arrived at the pit mouth, we found Carry and 
Mrs. Barry sitting in the hovel awaiting the return 
of Mr. Greystone, who was giving some directions 
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to his butty. Several women, attracted by the nove} 
sight, were lingering about, and I presently over. 
heard the following dialogue, commenced by an old 
woman, who had for some time eyed Carry with 
great curiosity. 

* And so you be going down with the master ? 
Well, I’m sure! You've a good heart, that’s 
certain.” 

The answer came in a tone which 
“ good heart” was nevertheless quaking. 

“I suppose there is really no danger in going 
down a pit; what do you think ?” 

“Oh no, miss; my Jim goes down every day on 
his life: and there’s never no danger to him, except 
so be the chain breaks, or summut of that sort takes 
place.” 

“ And that’s very seldom, I suppose ?” 

“Well, not to say so seldom but that it does 
betimes happen; there’s her two sons,” pointing 
to a woman who steed near, “they was both killed 
in a jiffy; and another had his bones all smashed, 
so that he lies now @ dead weight on her hands, 
poor soul; then there was my master’s brother, his 
was & queer case; belike you’ve heard tell on it, 
for it was talked on all about ?”” 

“What was it?” said: Carry. 

“Well, miss, he was being drawed up in the 
skip, along with another man ; and what does the 
engine-man do, but, instead of slackening when 
they got up to the mouth here, till the board was 
put over, and then letting them down, he bumps 
them right up to the pulley wheel; out they both 
went with a bang; one was thrown down the pit, 
and killed in a moment; and as for my brother-in- 
law, what was his surprise, when he had giv’ his- 
self up for dead, to find his legs hanging down the 
pit, and his head and arms out on the top here. 
Oh, didn’t they run and pick him out in a hurry! 
and didn’t he screech when they’d got him! he were 
like one mad for a long time.” 

“ What did they do to the engine man?” said I. 

“Well, sir, I can’t just say what they did to him; 
but he was took up and tried; and I hope they 
giv’ it him as they ought.” 

“Do not many accidents happen from the skip 
being over-loaded ?” 

“Oh yes, sir; and what wonder? why, you can 
see yourself they are only made to hold four or five, 
and sometimes there’s as many as ten and eleven 
comes up on’em, hanging on perhaps with a toe on 
the board, and the rest in the air. I suppose 
you've heerd tell of the man who was saved by his 
ear P” 

“No,” said I, “ how did the ear set to work ?” 

“Well, sir, I can’t gainly say how he got in; 
whether he fell hisself, or whether the skip upset. 
Howsoever, down he went, and he had just time to 
think, ‘I’m a dead man, and that’s all about it.’ 
when his ear caught upon a sharp summat; and 
there he hung bellowing till they come and pulled 
him out.” 

Carry’s ears had got a surfeit, and she moved of, 
while I listened to one more anecdote from ou? 
garrulous friend, to whom I gave a shilling im 
return for her pretty stories. 

“'There was a gentleman in these parts, a clergy- 
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man I think he was too, who got a-strolling about 
by hisself one evening, and, being dusk, he never 
seed a open pit, and down he tumbled ; ; it warn’ta 
yery deep un; and it warn’t being worked then.” 

“ What a shame to leave it open, then,” said I. 

«Ah, you may say that; but there ain’t no use 
talking, for they will do it. Well, you see the poor 
gentleman wasn *t much hurt, but a good bit 
frightened ; and there he was bawling and screech- 
ing for some to come and heave him out.” 

‘Mr. Greystone now came up and announced that 
the skip was cleaned and ready for us. So in we 
stepped, followed by admiring glances from the 
women, and the poor bank girls, who, in their queer 
mud-coloured dresses, bandaged heads, (for the 
better carrying of weights,) and black. faces, had 
clustered round to watch the gentlefolks go down. 
Mr. Greystone had provided himself with two 
leathern straps, such as school-boys use for their 
lesson-books; one he gave to Mr. Barry, and 
laughingly told him to “strap his wife ;” the other 
he put round Carry ; but instead of giving the end 
to me, as- her brother and natural protector, he held 
it himself Our skip held us five comfortably ; 
indeed, we made room for the butty too, but that 
was rather a tight fit. The descent once com- 
menced, even Carry’s. fears vanished, for she felt 
there was nothing to make her even giddy. Our 
skip quite filled up the width of the shaft, so there 
was nothing visible below; and, with the exception 
of an occasional rub against the side, or a damp 
drop on the face, if it were cast upwards, we had 
nothing at all to complain of. This, of course, was 
adry shaft ; in some, we were told, we might have 
got wet enough before we were at the bottom. 

“And now, Miss Ingram,” said our host, as he 
wistrapped and handed her out, “allow me to 
welcome you to the lowest stand you ever took in 
your life.” 

She laughed,.and looked about to admire; but 
alas! the bottom of a coal mine affords little scope 
for the use of our pet phrases, “ How beautiful !” 
“Isn’t it lovely?” “Oh, glorious!” And I am 
afraid, if my sister had spoken the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, she would have given vent 
to her feelings thus: “ What a horrid place!” 
“What a vile hole!’ “What an uncommonly bad 
smell!” “Please get me up again.” But this 
would have been very rude, and Carry was never 
rude; besides, we had a duty to perform; so, with 
alighted dip a-piece (for poor Mr. Greystone had 
left all his coloured lights at home) we prepared to 
follow our guide. That was the “doggie” of the 
pit; not a canine brute, but a stout biped, who 
superintended the work below, and was responsible 
for the conduct of the men. A very intelligent 
doggie he was too, with whom I was glad to make 
acquaintance, and whom I pumped, as » fax as I was 
able, on all curious matters. It was rather a perillous 
Steerage for ladies’ dresses, with all those little 
candles flickering out of the walls; and at times 
the roof was so low that even the short Carry wus 
obliged to stoop. Imagine us, as we slowly wound 
our way along those narrow passages, so many, 
many feet below a human habitation; now stopping 
to look at something pointed out as a true mining 





curiosity ; now knocking our heads, and stooping 
when too late; now flying to protect a skirt which 
appeared in imminent danger of a flare up; now 
turning out of our way to avoid collision with the 
horse, as it dragged its little coal-waggon along the 
tram-road. Those poor brutes get so accustomed 
to their subterranean existence, that. when brought 
into the light they are quite overwhelmed and 
distressed ; and the pit horse, generally a stunted 
creature, is known above by its great blinkers or 
eye-shades. On we went, with no great variety of 
view; dived into the different “chambers,” or 
workings of the pit; visited the stable ; talked to 
the men, who all scemed pleased at the unusual 
sight of their young master among them; looked 
profound over some curious fossils and fungi, which 
were shown us; and felt painfully conscious that, 
when once more exposed to the sun’s rays, we 
should not exhibit faces of unblemished aspect. 

Oh, how we pitied the poor miners, who had to 
lie on their sides while they were excavating the 
coal—a necessary position certainly, but not the 
less painful; and there was something so humili- 
ating about the sight, that we could hardly bear it. 
I often think of it now, when revelling in the luxury 
of a blazing fire. 

* You see, Miss Ingram, the coal does not lie 
in lumps,” was Mr. Greystone’s reminder. She 
laughed, and asked if that was what she had heard 
called “ heathen coal,” and at which she had been 
greatly scandalized. 

“ Oh no, this is very crthodox stuff; the ‘heathen’ 
is generally found in pits which contain both coal 
and iron. ‘There is no iron in this.” 

I asked the doggie if he had often an accident. 

“Very seldom,” was the reply; “or in any of 
our governor's pits,” was the proud addition. 

“You get good wages here, I'll answer for it.” 

“Well, sir, you see the men’s ‘ gets’ is mostly 
fixed: only the difference be, our master pays them 
honourable and regular, which is more nor all on 
“em does.” 

“ How do you get at the coal first of all?” I in- 
quired; “I mean, what are your first operations in 
working a pit? How do you set about it?” 

“Well, sir, Pll just tell you;” and he was evi- 
dently quite delighted at the request. “You see 
this is the nature of the thing. First, we drive 
ahead from pit to pit for hair,’ (meaning the ele- 
ment,) “from four to six feet long and three 
quarters of a yard high, for one man’s day’s work, 
or what we calls we ‘stent.’ When we've got the 
hair, we begin between the two pits to undermine 
the coal, and we drives two cross roads, some fifty 
or sixty yards in length, according to the bearing 
over the coal. We cuts the coal to the bearing, 
and secures we road with timber. Then, as we 
stent gets bigger, the coal is easier to get. After 
that we puts in a blast of powder, which brings 
down the coal and makes a room in which we puts 
what we calls the ‘ gob,’ or the spare dirt. ‘Then 
we undergo the coal again, and moves the timber ; 
we calls the men who begin the pit, ‘sinkers ;’ 
but we’ve a deal of names for all our workers.” 

“ And how many ways do you generally employ 
for obtaining the coal ?” 
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“ Well, we’ve a good few; that is, mostly three. 
First of all, we try to pike it out; and if that ’ere 
don’t succeed, we try the wedge and hammer; and 
if it won’t do any how, we are forced to blast.” 

“Yes, and a fine row you make when you do 
blast. I heard some of you at work yesterday. 
May I ask, which lot of you are paid the highest 
here ?” 

“ Well, sir, the doggie, that’s me, gets about the 
most, about 5s. per day; that is the most down 
below. Then comes the sinkers, and the pike men, 
and so on.” 

“ Who do you call your charter master?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Oh, that’s the butty here, sir, we gaffer, as we 
sometimes call him; he makes a good thing of it, 
he does; but then he gets paid so much per ton.” 

“You don’t use the Davy lamp in these pits, I 
perceive; how is that?” 

“ Well you see, sir, there ain’t no sulphuraneous 
vapours, as there is in some places; it’s that as 
fires the pit, and then they want the Davy; but we 
don’t need to use it in our’n.” 

“Then, have you no fire damp ?” 

“Yes, we have the damp, but not the sulphur, 
so it don’t go off in that way; it chokes the men, 
and kills them, that ’ere; but it don’t fire without 
sulphur.” 

We made a safe ascent; we were neither “bumped 
up to the pulley-wheel,’ nor caught by the ear. 
We washed “ we” faces as soon as we conveniently 
could, and felt that the world must be the better 
for having in it heroes such as we had proved our- 
selves. ‘To those who really desire information 
respecting sinking of shafts, working of mines, etc., 
{I can only recommend the perusal of a very in- 
teresting little work, entitled, ‘“ Our Coal Fields, by 
an Underground Traveller.” 

The next day had a good deal marked out for it 
—iron works to be inspected, “blast furnace” to 
be visited, etc. Now, the latter ought by rights to 
have been taken first, as, until the blast has done 
its duty upon the ore, it is not ready for the further 
processes of operation. But the “cast,” its chief 
attraction, did not come off till evening; so we pre- 
pared to become scientific in the other department 
first. Manufactures of all descriptions are common 
sights enough in these mercantile days. There are 
few who have not visited some of some sort, and 
few who cannot, therefore, imagine something of the 
bustle and the din, the hurry, scurry, and confu- 
sion which greeted us on our entrance into the ex- 
tensive iron works belonging to the well-known 
firm of “ Harrows and Ball.” But they must have 
een beside a puddler’s furnace, or a blast furnace, 
or cooked themselves in a furnace of some descrip- 
tion, to form even a faint idea of that intense and 
glowing heat to which we suddenly found ourselves 
exposed; heat which produces the climate of a 
torrid zone in the middle of December, and which 
made the air of a sunny day in July feel, on our 
return to it, highly suggestive of a snow-storm. 
Little wonder is there if those continually subjected 
to its enervating influence gradually lose strength 
and health, and sink in premature decay ; little 
wonder that an old iron-worker is a sight of rare 
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occurrence; little wonder that, to allay the foyer 
thirst engendered by this fearful heat, too copious 
draughts of the most powerful stimulants are up. 
happily resorted to. There is also a great deal saiq 
in derision of the fastidious appetite common to the 
labourers in this trade, and no small ridicule excited 
by the fact that all the dainty morsels in the marke; 
(ducks and green peas, for instance) are caught up 
by them long before their betters would dream of 
such indulgence. But it is impossible to say wha; 
allowance is not due to men whose days are passed 
in a scorching atmosphere, whose throats and pa. 
lates become parched often to a painful extent, and 
who in consequence lose, to a great degree, the 
power of tasting or enjoying food, unless it is either 
very highly seasoned or otherwise rendered pw. 
ticularly attractive. 

It took us some time to become used to every. 
thing about—to breathe comfortably in the new tem. 
perature, to feel quite at home in the noise and 
bustle ; or, albeit lately inured to the species, to 
feel that the enormous engine which, with its two 
gigantic wheels, occupied so large a space in the 
building, was entirely friendly in its intentions, 
There was something rather novel in being sur- 
rounded by men naked to their waists, with per- 
spiration streaming down their brawny chests and 
shoulders, and their great muscular arms intent 
apparently on n.ischief. 

It was decidedly startling to observe two indivi- 
duals, who might be playing an innocent game of 
ball, but using small globes of fire instead of leather; 
especially when one happened to be thrown within 
a yard of where you were standing. So, too, in 
trying to make our way across the works, what 
with not walking over some planks because they 
were red hot, and yet keeping as near to them as 
we could to avoid being within reach of a storm of 
flying sparks; turning out of one corner to keep 
clear of a laded barrow, and driven back again by 
a piece of running fire; we were kept constantly on 
the look-out, and very hot and agitated. It is never 
pleasant to come suddenly across moving articles 
of any sort; but really, when these assume the shape 
of flaming blocks or balls, one does not know what 
to say or think. 

“Take care, ma’am, take care, there’s something 
coming,” was the warning addressed to Mrs. Barry, 
as she paused, irresolute as to her safest course. 
She turned quickly. Something indeed! Only, 
close at her heels, a creature just separated from 
the furnace, and bowled along as unconcernedly as 
though it had been a Stilton cheese. 

However, we soon grew more at our ease; be 
came expert in dodging any lively piece of fire we 
might meet, and able to take real interest in the 
busy, noisy, feverish little world about us. Our 
pioneer, an obliging and intelligent “ roll-turner, 
understanding from Mr. Barry, and possibly from 
something he observed in our physiognomies, that 
we were ignoramuses, kindly undertook to show us 
all that might enlighten our dark minds, and bear, 
meanwhile, with all our crude remarks and interro- 
gatories. So we saw the puddling, and the shin- 


gling, and the rolling, and the mills, and the wave 
houses, and the fitter’s shop, and all the rest of it. 
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And greatly pleased we were, and much we won- 
dered and admired. 

How a day can pass in any of those iron-works 
without some fearful accident, is beyond my power 
of comprehension. There are fearful ones at times, 
itis true; but much less frequently than might be 
suspected. Our guide quite pooh-pooh’d the idea 
of danger; but he was an old hand, and even he, 
indeed, had not passed altogether unscathed. I 
asked him how many there were at work there. 
“Hard upon a thousand,” was the answer, Hard 
upon a thousand! I thought of the speech of Bol- 
ton, the partner with Watt of the steam engine, 
as he looked round upon his seven hundred men 
at work : “ We sell here, sir, what all men desire to 
have—power !” 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 
AMERICA. 
HONEST OLD ABE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA.” 

Ir was a “crush night” at the house of the British 
minister at Washington, and all the élite, and nota 
few of the non-élite of the society of the capital 
were present. The literary and political celebrities 
of the country, and foreign ministers glittering with 
orders, were borne into the reception-room upon 
a surge of crinolined beauty, and names which 
possess a world-wide influence and reputation, were 
whispered into our ears by our cicervone senator, 
Seward. Suddenly our attention was attracted by 
a singular figure, apparently singularly out of place, 
which seemed impelled along by those behind it, 
rather than by its own powers of volition. This was 
aman six feet three inches in height, long, lean, 
and wiry. His long thin arms and legs seemed 
rather suspended to his figure than to belong to 
it. His face was long in proportion, and his com- 
plexion seamed and bronzed. His hair was slightly 
tinged with gray, his forehead good, his eyes small, 
his nose long and like the beak of a bird, his nos- 
trils of the shape which Napoleon loved to see in 
his generals, high cheek-bones, and a large and 
very mobile mouth. His movements had a great 
deal of the awkwardness and elasticity which indi- 
cate the rough training of western life, and these, 
coupled with his uncouth attire, and his strong 
western pronunciation and idioms, disposed us to 
the conclusion that he found himself in the gay as- 
semblage by mistake. We pointed out this figure 
to the vice-president, and he replied to our query, 
“That’s Mr. Lincoln of Illinois, a third-rate lawyer, 
not in public life;” but on addressing the same 
question to the Count Sartiges, the French minis- 
ter, he answered, “ A man of great ability, not yet 
developed by circumstances, but destined to rise 
above them.” This was all we ever heard of 
Abraham Lincoln; and two years of subsequent 
obscurity, during which his name rarely reached 
the public, even outside of his own State, seemed 
almost to stamp him with the seal of mediocrity. 

Two years, however, have passed, and Abraham 
Lincoln, or “ Honest Old Abe,” as he is familiarly 
called, occupies at the present time the foremost 





place in the attention of his countrymen; and, in 
the opinion of many, he has the best chance of 
being elected to the presidential chair, having 
received the unanimous nomination of the great 
Republican party. This career presents such an 
illustration of the openings which are offered to in- 


‘dustry in the western States of America, that we do 


not hesitate to sketch it for our readers. Mr. Lin- 
coln was born in Kentucky in 1809. His parents 
were respectable working people in poor circum- 
stances, and were only able to give him a very 
limited education. In 1816, they removed to In- 
diana, and in 1830, he went to Illinois, where he 
has been located ever since. Here his indomitable 
character began to develop itself. He engaged 
himself to a backwoods farmer, and amassed his first 
savings by “rail-splitting.” This part of his history 
has furnished his supporters with an electioneer- 
ing device, and their candidate is familiarly termed 
the “rail-splitter.” After leaving the farm, he 
became clerk in one of those miscellaneous frontier 
stores, in which everything is sold, from a plough 
to a pin; and afterwards he served as captain of a 
“ flat boat” on the Mississippi, an occupation requir- 
ing great nerve, firmness, and knowledge of border 
life and character. When the Black Hawk war 
broke out, he was elected captain of a volunteer 
company, and served with distinction until the con- 
clusion of peace. After the campaign, he became 
a village pedagogue, ona very small stock of learn- 
ing at first, but one daily added to by industrious 
application. In 1833, he became a candidate for 
the State Legislature, but was defeated. The next 
three biennial elections he was placed in the legis- 
lature by the Whig party, and was soon recognised 
as one of the most telling speakers in the House: 
During the vacation he worked hard for a living, and 
during the session he studied law, with so much 
assiduity that in 1819 he opened a “ law office” in 
Springfield, and has a very considerable practice. 

A political life was the one that he had always 
aspired after, whether as the rail-splitter on a back- 
woods farm, or as the humble pedagogue in an 
illiterate village; and not long after he entered it 
he became nearly the leading man in Illinois, the 
“Empire State” of the mighty West. He was 
elected to Congress in 1847; but it was not till his 
contest with the “ Little Giant,” Judge Douglas, in 
1858, for the grand prize of the U. 8. senatorship, 
that the country at large became acquainted with 
his name. The speeches he made during the con- 
test are now published as a campaign document, 
and give evidence of an intellectual power, a 
mastery of debate, a legal acumen, and an intimate 
knowledge of American political history, truly won- 
derful in a man who received such a limited edu- 
cation. It was hardly less wonderful that he should 
come off the acknowledged conqueror in argument 
of one of the most powerful and adroit politicians of: 
the age. 

In May of this year, he received the unanimous 
nomination of the Republican party, at its conven- 
tion in Chicago. His name had scarcely been men- 
tioned in connection with the presidency ; and when 
it rose higher and higher on the balloting lists, 
and finally was shouted in triumph by 10,000 voices, 








the probable president was unconscious of the 
honour which awaited him. The deputation from 
the Convention found him in homely guise, with 
coat sleeves turned up, interested to hear whether 
Seward or Banks were the nominee; and when the 
paper was put into his hand which gave him a fair 
chance of the highest office in his country, his only 
remark was, as he turned towards his humble 
dwelling, “There’s a little woman at home who'll 
be pleased to hear this.” 

Mr. Lincoln is a man of temperate simple habits. 
He resides in a two-story wooden house, without 
garden or ornament, and in the evening sits upon 
his door-steps in his shirt-sleeves and talks with 
his neighbours. Although he has hewed his way 
from manual labour to a learned pr’ “ssion, his 
abilities are by no means of the highest order. 
His forte is political strategy and stump oratory, sin- 
gularly combined with a downright honesty which 
has never been impugned, and which has earned 
for him, through all the West, the sobriquet of 
“Honest old Abe.” As a speaker he is ready, 
precise, and fluent. His manner before a popular 
assembly is either superlatively ludicrous or deeply 
impressive. He employs but little gesticulation ; 
but when he desires to “make a point,” he pro- 
duces a shrug of his shoulders, an elevation of his 
eyebrows, a depression of his mouth, and a general 
malformation of countenance so comically awkward 
as to excite a merriment which his words could 
never produce. His oratory became famous last 
winter, when he delivered political stump speeches 
in the Hastern States, charging a shilling per head 
for admission—a thing previously unknown—and 
which drew down severe censure. His political 
creed is strongly anti-slavery, and he regards “an 
irrepressible conflict” between North and South as 
& necessity. 

The Republicans throughout the country are now 
pressing forward the campaign with redoubled 
energy, and with daily increasing hopes of success, 
and it is expected that Lincoln, with his romantic 
antecedents, will carry the votes of the whole North- 
West with a rush. “ Wide Awake” or “ Rail- 
splitting” clubs, equipped in long capes and large 
visored caps, and bearing torches and rails, in emu- 
lation of the early feats of their backwoodsman 
candidate, march in vast processions, and hold their 
political festivities in their “wigwams,” in almost 
every town and village, emulous of the excitement 
of the Harrison canvass of 1840, when the “log- 
cabin” and “ hard-cider ” of a presidential aspirant 
were adopted as the rallying symbols of the vic- 
torious party. No event would be more character- 
istic of the genius of the mighty Republic than the 
election of this backwoodsman politician to the 
presidential chair. 





A RAMBLE IN THE CALABRIAS. 


GaRIBALDI’s advance upon Naples will be re- 
membered in history with Napoleon’s progress to 
Paris after the return from Elba. In rapid triumph, 
the two events were alike; but in true grandeur, 
the march of Garibaldi excelled, as far as dis- 
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interested patriotism is above selfish aimbitioy, 
The stages of that memorable progress through 


Calabria were observed by the writer with thoJ- 


greater interest, from being familiar with the road, 
over which the journey had been made not many 
months before. In hope of giving similar pleasure 
to others, I have referred to the notes of each day’s 
journey, made at the time, and arranged them jn 
this form, though our route was from Naples to 
the Calabrias—the reverse of Garibaldi’s course from 
Reggio to Naples. 

We left Bella Napoli (beautiful Naples) carly in 
the month of May, well provided with letters of 
introduction, as we had been assured that many of 
the villages were most miserable, and that one sel- 
dom, in those wilder regions, met with any inns 
that made even a pretence of lodging travellers for 
the night. The whole of this country is most 
striking, whether we consider the grandeur of the 
scenery, the very great antiquity of some of the 
towns, or the fine people who inhabit it, who show 
unmistakable signs of their Grecian origin, in the 
regularity of their features, and the high order of 
beauty to be met with amongst even the lowest 
classes of the Calabrians. 

Our first point after leaving Naples was Cosenza. 
The river Busento, which one passes just before 
entering the town, flows over the grave of Alaric, 
the King of the Goths. The singular account of 
his funeral will be read with wonder. The bar- 
barians employed a captive multitude forcibly to 
divert the course of the river, and then the royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid trophies and 
spoils of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed; 
the waters were then restored to their natural chan- 
nel, and the secret spot where the remains of Alaric 
were deposited was thought to have been for ever 
concealed by the massacre of the prisoners. To 
those interested in classic researches, the whole o! 
Calabria teems with remains and spots connected 
with those times. The excursions to be made from 
Cosenza are numerous, especially that to explore 
tlie table-land called La Silla, less known than any 
mountain district in Europe. It stretches nearly 
as far as Catanzaro, and is most beautiful, present: 
ing a succession of rich pastoral plains divided by 
beautiful ravines, with rapid streams watering it 
in all directions, while the mountains are clothed 
with impenetrable forests of fir, oak, and beech. 

The inhabitants of this district are very peculiar 
and interesting; we spent many days amongst 
them, getting thoroughly acquainted with the 
women and their families. The men were almost 
all higher up, with their flocks, as this region is 
used as a summer pasture-land ; and at tho break- 
ing up of the winter, not only the shepherds, bet 
many of the landowners, remove to La Silla, whole 
families accompanying this annual migration. We 
were fortunate enough to witness some of these 
parties making their summer progress, and indeed 
frequently joined them on the route. Nothing can 
be more completely pastoral and simple than theit 
mode of life, and they seem a most contented people. 
They have but two sources of alarm: the one, the 
constant visitations of earthquakes; and the other, 
the fear of the inroads of banditti; but this latter 
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had gradually been decreasing for the last few 
years, and at the present time hardly any of the 


. bands (formerly so ferocious and daring) are in 


existence. 

Our muleteers, by name Pepe and Anselmo, two 
of the best specimens of the class of guides that I 
have met with, were most eloquent on these subjects, 
and many a wild tale did they tell us, illustrative of 
their atrocities; for with the most fiend-like cruelty, 
many of these bandits would choose the time when 
a village was laid prostrate by earthquake, to rush 
down upon the devoted inhabitants and deprive 
them of all they possessed. Anselmo was a hale 
old man of sixty, who had spent great part of his 
early life as a charcoal burner in the forests of the 
Abruzzi; and much had he to relate of the wild 
and solitary life he led. He had often spent whole 
weeks in the interminable forests, without seeing a 
human being, separated by a considerable space 
from his fellow workmen, who were scattered, each 
by his lonely fire, watching the wood smouldering 
on the burning embers, which must never be extin- 
guished, day or night, or the charcoal would be 
spoiled. Like all rude uncultivated people, these 
charcoal burners seem much given to superstition ; 
and many a singular legend did he relate, wherein 
the probable was strangely mixed up with the wild 
and the impossible. Sometimes he would choose 
the moment when we were passing through some 
gloomy defile at the close of day, with no living 
creature in sight, to enter upon one of these start- 
ling narratives; and greatly did it add to the interest 
with which we traversed this romantic country. 
The hospitality that we met with from the resident 
proprietors of La Silla deserves the most grateful 
mention. 

From Cosenza we make our way to Catanzaro, 
the second capital of the Calabrias, containing 
11,000 inhabitants. We only made a short halt 
here; we followed the advice of our trusty guides, 
and determined to make our way to the east coast, 
from hence intending to visit some towns on that 
side of Calabria, and so gradually make our way to 
Reggio. It could not have been more delicious 
weather, or more perfect for sight-seeing; for the 
great summer heats had not come on, and yet 
nothing could exceed the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere, or the balmy freshness of the sea breezes. 

Previous to leaving the neighbourhood of Catan- 
zaro, we determined to make an excursion to the 
famous convent of San Stefano del Bosco, about 
fourteen miles from Mileto. It is situated in a 
valley at the foot of the central ridge of the Apen- 
nines. It is now only a magnificent pile of ruins, 
but it abounds in interest of all sorts; for here 
St. Bruno first established the rigid discipline of 
his order, and here he died and was buried. It has 
always been looked upon as the great sanctuary of 
the Carthusian Order. It was entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1783, and is now a heap of 
runs. Farther up the valley, on an eminence 
overshadowed by the most magnificent silver firs, 
there is a chapel and an oratory, with a fine marble 
statue of St. Bruno. This place is the scene of 
an annual fair, from the 1st to the 8th of May, and 
nothing can exceed the gaiety of the scene, as it is 
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resorted to by the peasantry from all the surround- 
ing districts. 

I have not time to notice in detail all the towns 
that we passed on our way; but I will mention 
some few interesting particulars of our journey. 
Strongoli, situated on a very steep barren elevation, 
was besieged by Hannibal in the second Punic War. 
A steep descent leads down to the beautiful river 
Neto, and the banks of some of its tributary streams 
are literally covered with sweet peas in a wild state; 
the fragrance of their perfume being most delicious, 
and the brilliancy and variety of their colours most 
beautiful. I have never anywhere seen such hand- 
some people as the inhabitants of Cotrone, a fortified 
town on the sea coast; both men and women have 
all the attributes of physical beauty. They are tall, 
finely formed, have regular features, and their pic- 
turesque costume sets off their good looks. Milo, 
and many of the other celebrated wrestlers in the 
Olympic games, were natives of this town. This 
city was one of the earliest Christian bishoprics. 

Passing by Catanzaro, on our return, we started 
afresh on our way to Reggio. The road is full of 
beauty, and the people are most interesting. There 
is something in their perfect simplicity, their free- 
dom from those mercenary propensities which so 
disfigure the Swiss character, their reverence for 
old age, and their devotion to the cause of freedom, 
that renders them worthy of all admiration; and, 
having passed considerable time amongst them, and 
owing to our knowledge of the language, and the 
intimate terms our muleteers were on with so many 
of them, I became better acquainted with these 
poor people than would generally be the case in any 
country one was travelling through. 

While writing this, I find in the paper of the day 
the following account of these very people, and I 
cannot resist quoting it, to show the very exact 
accordance there is between the two descriptions. 
* No one in the world could do justice to the enthu- 
siasm, the gentleness, the simplicity of these good 
Calabrians. They accost Garibaldi as their deliverer, 
and would throw themselves into the fire to oblige 
him or his followers. The primitiyveness of their 
ideas, of their habits and manners, is surprising, 
and no one can doubt either the excellence of ‘their 
nature or the genuineness of their good-will.” 
Hitherto the Calabrians have been miserably ill- 
governed, their claims disregarded, and their ancient 
laws and privileges trampled upon; and no one who 
honours this glorious country can help longing to 
see it in good hands, and all its innumerable advan- 
tages done justice to. The scarcity of money in the 
country is remarkable. All the people’s wealth is in 
kind. We could not purchase some small silver 
ornaments at a shop in Cosenza, as they had no 
means of giving us change for the money we 
offered. 

Our guides advised us to take the bridle road 
leading from Gerace over the Aspromonte by the 
Passo del Mercante to Casal Nuovo. The scenery 
is magnificent, the road passing through the wild- 
est glens and the grandest primeval forests. Both 
seas are visible from the summit of this pass, and 
the road descends on the western side through a 
succession of splendid scenery; the gulf of Gioja 
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lying immediately beneath one, and the Lipari Is- 
lands are distinctly visible. We rejoined the high 
road to Reggio at Rosarno, famous for the repeated 
devastation caused by earthquakes in 1783. It was 
then almost destroyed ; a ravine opened half a mile 
long, and there are many deep gulfs formed near 
the town. <A species of tufa, becoming nearly as 
hard as iron, issued from the valleys, in the form of 
mud, and inundated the country for miles. We were 
shown specimens of this tufa. At Cinque Frondi, 
the whole valley shows a succession of landslips 
caused by the same: earthquake. We remained a 
few days at Palmi, to rest from the fatigue of so 
many days’ travelling on mules, which are certainly 
the most uneasy of animals to ride upon. We had 
a letter of introduction to a rich proprietor who had 
a residence in the town. This is a very important 
one in the district, and the public buildings are 
very handsome. The town stands on a rocky cliff 
rising out of the sea, which is entirely covered 
with orange-trees and olives, backed by higher hills 
clothed with chesnut forests. We were in a charm- 
ing house, high upon the cliff, and from my bed- 
room window I could see the shores of Sicily as 
far as Cape Milazzo, with Etna standing out against 
the clear blue sky in solitary grandeur. Our kind 
hosts did their best to make our time pass plea- 
santly, and I was very glad to see the mode of life 
of a regular Calabrian family. I cannot fancy any- 
thing more agreeable or more praiseworthy than the 
lives they led in the midst of their families; they 
rarely left their homes, and devoted themselves as- 
siduously to their duties, both religious and social. 
They had a beautiful farm outside the town, which 
furnished them with nearly all their provisions ; and 
when the heat became too great in the city, they 
retired to a charming summer residence high up in 
the mountain. We left our friends with great re- 
gret, and proceeded on to Reggio, where we in- 
tended to remain a fortnight at least before we 
started on a fresh ramble. 

This city is the capital of Calabria Ultra. It is 
situated in the midst of great natural beauties; the 
streets are unusually spacious for an Italian town, 
the reason for which is, that it is an entirely modern 
town, having been rebuilt after its complete de- 
struction in 1783. There is great architectural 
beauty in many of the buildings, and hardly any 
town in the world can boast of so beautiful a public 
walk as the Marina; the views from which are un- 
surpassed in natural beauty, especially when the 
setting sun throws the magnificent Sicilian moun- 
tains into strong relief. This town was originally 
founded by the Greeks, and St. Paul visited it on 
his voyage from Caesarea to Rome. 

The bay is remarkable for the optical illusion 
called Fata Morgana, which occurs only at high 
tides, when the most perfect calm of sea and air 
prevails. The best description of this wonderful 
spectacle is given by Minasi, a Dominican monk; 
and, as it may be interesting to my readers, I quote 
it. “ When the bright surface of the water in the 
bay is not disturbed, either by the wind or the 
current, the spectator being placed on an eminence 
of the city, with his back to the sun and his face to 
the sea, will on a sudden see in the water, with 





the greatest clearness, castles, columns, lofty towers, 
superb palaces, with balconies, alleys of trees, herds, 
flocks, all in their natural colour, passing in suc. 
cession along the surface of the sea. If the air be 
slightly hazy, opaque, and at the same time dewy, 
and adapted to form the iris, the objects will all be 
vividly coloured or fringed with red, green, blue, 
and the other prismatic colours.” 

Our stay at Reggio passed only too quickly, and 
at last, to our great regret, came the day of our 
departure. We had decided, after much consider. 
ation, to profit by the offer of a friend, who had 
placed his yacht at our disposal, and to coast along 
all that beautiful line of country to Salerno; then, 
making our way to Benevento, again take to mules 
or horses, and explore all the country between that 
town and the Abruzzi. 

Many of the grandest scenes of this remarkable 
district of Italy must be familiar to many of my 
readers, in the matchless pictures of Salvator Rosa, 
whose name is associated with all one’s thoughts 
of the Calabrias and the Abruzzi; for when his 
first studies were over, instead of following the 
artist’s beaten track, he struck out a new path for 
himself, and spent many months rambling about 
amongst the picturesque grandeur of Basilicate, the 
rocks of Mont Gargano, the caverns of Otranto, 
and the wonderful valley at the foot of Mont 
Sarchio, which is formed almost entirely of volcanic 


deposits. These formed the studies of this great 
painter. A very romantic incident is related of his 
rambles. He was taken by the banditti, and spent 


a considerable time in one of their haunts; he was 
tolerably well treated, and profited by the opportunity 
thus afforded of painting the wild and the terrible. 

The inhabitants of the Abruzzi are much wilder 
and more inaccessible than the Calabrians, but they 
are equally brave and independent, and ready to 
fight for their liberty. Many hundreds of them 
have come south to beg to be enrolled in Garibaldi’s 
bands. Here,amongst these inaccessible mountains, 
may still be found some remnants of the hordes of 
banditti that formerly overran the country; and 
our guides would never let us travel late at night, 
when we had penetrated into the wilder part of the 
country. Charcoal burning is carried on toa great 
extent; and as evening closes in, one sees these 
picturesque fires, each lighting up some portion of 
these dense forests. ‘The men who attended them 
readily answered all our questions, and asked a 
good many in return, and seemed anxious to get 
information. 

It was with the utmost regret that we finally 
left these most interesting countries, so highly 
cultivated, teeming with natural produce of the 
most varied kind, possessing the advantage of 
communication by sea between all the principal 
towns, and peopled by a race of as brave, indus- 
trious, and intelligent men as are to be met with 
anywhere. Knowing as much of the country 
as I do, I have watched with the deepest interest 
the present struggle, and offer a sincere and fer- 
vent prayer that it may end in delivering the peo- 
ple from the evils they have so long had reason to 
complain of, and in establishing among them all 
the advantages of a free government. 
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